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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

illuminating candor to "the old order which has temporarily 
passed away." But there are moss-backs in poetry who would 
scorn to admit that the old order has passed away even tem- 
porarily; moss-backs who stoutly deny that the poets of this 
age of enormous change may have things to say, and ways of 
saying them, quite different from those immortalized by the 
masters of the past. H. M. 

THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE 

Now that the war is over, the world's youth is approach- 
ing freedom again, still weary perhaps with the struggle, but 
with an intense eagerness for life. And out of this intensity 
should grow poetry, not, perhaps, large in bulk but yet 
enough for us to be able to say to future generations: "We 
hooligans who fought for those long years in the mud and in 
spiritual darkness could yet make a few songs to test your 
emulation." 

I do not know what form this poetry will take; very 
possibly the great living poets of to-day are in poverty and 
obscurity, unknown to any of us. But I do know what form 
I should like it to take; I know the sort of poetry I should 
like to see written by this generation, a generation which 
lias not been altogether ignoble. 

First of all, I want this poetry to be aristocratic, not in 
any trivial, monarchical or plutocratic sense, but in the root 
sense, as the free, equal citizens of a Greek republic were 
aristocrats. It must be the expression of distinguished minds 
in £ distinguished manner. The "republic of letters" can 
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have no use for Bolshevism ; though all within its boundaries 
are equal, it cultivates good manners and at least avoids 
scrupulously those whose presumption leads them to assume a 
capability they do not possess. 

Secondly, I want this poetry to be human. There is no 
excuse for affectations or prejudices or any sort of narrow- 
mindedness. I want to see human nature expressed by 
people who are sensitive enough to sympathize with it and 
talented enough to express it. I am so utterly weary of the 
little person who has never lived, never loved passionately, 
never hated, never seen death, never known anguish or 
gaiety or any real emotion — so weary of that person's little 
rhymes or vers libre. The coal miner who says, "It's bloody 
in them bloody mines," is more of a poet; and a coal miner 
who could express to us adequately the real emotions of his 
life would be a poet. He would be ipso facto a citizen of 
the aristocratic republic! 

Thirdly, I want this poetry to be competent. Doesn't 
everyone know the "poet" who by some slight eccentricity 
of clothing or behavior convinces himself that he is "dif- 
ferent"? And who moreover is far less competent at his 
job than any of the merely "industrial" people he dares to 
despise? Try and make a table without learning how, try 
and drill a company without learning how ; and observe the 
mess. Are we to assume that poetry, which is almost the 
most difficult thing in the world to create, can be created 
without "knowing how"? I said before, "Poetry has no 
rules" ; but a poet must know how his predecessors achieved 
their results, he must find out for himself how it was that 
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the poets he admires obtained the effects which move him. 
If he does nothing else he will achieve the negative result 
of knowing what not to do. These people in the past did 
not just say to themselves: "Tuns, I will be a poet — c'est 
une idee!" and then sit down and produce the Ode to a 
Nightingale or the Ballade de la belle Heaulmiere. There 
was, of course, that indefinable thing we call "genius" to 
begin with, but there was also the conscious work, the con- 
ception of poetry as an art. 

Fourthly, I want to see this poetry "individual." I want 
about it that personal flavor which is a guarantee of sin- 
cerity. If we hear someone read Swinburne or Heine we 
know at once that one master only could have written this, 
we know it by the "feel" of the thing, the music, the per- 
sonality behind it. I should like the future to be as sure 
about the poets of to-day as we are sure of the great men 
of the past. 

Fifthly, I should like to see this poetry develop along the 
lines which it has taken in the past few years. I should like 
to see all the possibilities of vers libre explored and exploited ; 
I should like to see it richer, more controlled, more shapely ; 
I should like it to express all the moods and emotions of men, 
the cities of to-day no less than "the glory that was 
Greece," the things that are steadfast as well as the things 
that fade. I should like to see vers libre developed in com- 
petent hands into a varied medium, as lovely as the old poetry 
was lovely, but more virile, more essentially artistic. I 
should like also to have the capabilities of our language for 
the writing of qualitative verse tested and experimented upon 
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by poets who are also musicians, as the Elizabethans were. 
And, in conclusion, I should like the impossible — an interested 
public with sufficient taste to know if a work is well or badly 
written, sufficient liberality of mind to appreciate novelty 
when it has talent, and sufficient liberality of purse to afford 
its poets at least as much remuneration as its boot-blacks and 
policemen! Richard Aldington 

REVIEWS 

CONVENTION AND REVOLT 

Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In the last few years so much has been written in defense 
of radicalism in poetry, so much has been said of the hamper- 
ing restrictions of what is regarded as conventional, conserva- 
tive verse, that now perhaps it becomes necessary to defend 
the classics against what we may call the "New Academism" 
of the radicals! Such a defense (although of course the 
classics do not really need defense — they are permanent and 
defy abuse) has now been prepared by Mr. Lowes. What 
he has done is to reinstate the classics as the radicals of their 
day and age; to show that conventions are created by usage 
and acceptance, but that as these conventions cease to be 
inspired by the breath of life they must be discarded or re- 
habilitated and new ones created in their place. He has thus 
shown that although revolt has always the aspect of novelty 
and complete modernism, it is historically ancient and re- 
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